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accustomed to contrast its pretended oath with that of the
United Irishman, which bound him only to endeavour to form
a brotherhood of affection among Irishmen of every religious
persuasion; to labour for the attainment of an equal, full, and
adequate representation of all the people of Ireland in Parlia-
ment ; and never, either directly or indirectly, to inform or give
evidence against any member of the society.1 This was pro-
bably their most successful mode of propagandism, and the panic
which it created had, as we shall see, a great part in producing
the horrors that followed. It is, however, a curious fact, that
the fear of the Orangemen appears to have been most operative
upon populations who came in no direct contact with them.
The worst scenes of the insurrection were in Wexford, where
the Society had never penetrated; while in Ulster, and in Con-
naught, which was full of fugitives from Ulster, the rebellion
assumed a far milder form.

In the beginning of 1797, the United Ireland movement was
powerful in Dublin, and had overspread all or the greater part
of Ulster, but beyond these limits it had probably no consider-
able influence, except in the counties of Westmeath and Meath,
where it entered in the wake of Defenderism. In the first
months of the year, there was a sudden and most ferocious and
alarming outburst of Defenderism in the King's County. All
the houses over a large area were plundered. The depredators
' put several of the honest inhabitants on the fire, to induce
them to deliver up their arms and money.' The house of a Mr.
Bagenal was set on fire. The owner and his wife were both
murdered, and shots were fired at his children. The magistrates,
as early as February 17, petitioned the Lord Lieutenant to pro-
claim certain portions of the county, but more than two months
passed before their request was attended to. In the mean time
they succeeded in capturing some fifty prisoners, and in obtain-
ing two witnesses; but when the assizes came, these witnesses
were so intimidated, that they denied in the witness box every-
thing they had sworn before the magistrate. Confident in
impunity, the outrages now burst out with renewed violence.
Every night there were robberies ; the robbers brought fire to
the farmers' houses, and threatened to put it on the thatches,
1 See e.g. The Beauties of tlw Press, pp. 152,153.